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A Note on the Evaluation 
of Teacher Effectiveness 
By W. R. FLESHER anb DARRELL HOLMES 


HE faith of the American people in education as a pri- 

mary means of advancing the cause of democracy rests 

steadfastly on the hope, and possibly the assumption, 
that our teachers are effective in doing their respective jobs. 
We are not, however, always certain, as teachers, administra- 
tors, or the taxpaying public, just how well teachers are carry- 
ing out their mission. Asa matter of fact, evaluating a teacher’s 
effectiveness is one of the most perplexing educational problems 
of our times. It is generally accepted that the “threat” which 
a teacher feels upon being evaluated by an external authority 
is at the heart of the problem. So often animosities, tensions, 
open conflicts of personalities, and myriad other problems of 
human relations can develop between a teacher and the person 
rating him. Cries of “politics” or “favoritism” sometimes arise 
as a result of unfavorable ratings made by supervisors; this is 
particularly true if an increase in salary is in any way dependent 
upon the rating. The reader is sufficiently familiar with this 
problem to make unnecessary a lengthy discussion." 

The purpose of this brief article is to suggest an area of 
investigation which may be fruitful in terms of improving cur- 
rent approaches to evaluating teacher effectiveness. More spe- 
cifically, the writers are proposing the hypothesis that if a 
student rates a course as being of value, it seems reasonable 
to expect that he would rate the instructor of that course as 
being effective. It may be possible, therefore, to develop a 
highly reliable instrument to measure the value students place 
on a course taught by a specific teacher, and thereby secure also 
a somewhat indirect measure of the effectiveness of the instruc- 


1 Readers who are interested in this subject may receive upon request a short bibli- 
ography from Mr. Flesher, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
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tion. Before considering the further implications of this state- 
ment for the improvement of teacher evaluation, let us examine 
one set of data which lend considerable support to the theory 
that there is a close relationship between course and teacher 
evaluations as made by students. 

Freshmen entering the College of Education of Ohio State 
University are required to take an orientation course (Survey 
of Education 407) which is designed to provide them with an 
understanding of various aspects of college life, immediate and 
probable future, and to introduce them to the program of 
professional preparation for prospective teachers. At the end 
of the orientation courses offered during the autumn quarters 
of the academic years 1947-48, 1948-49, and 1949-50, stu- 
dents were given an opportunity through the use of two paper- 
and-pencil devices to evaluate their respective sections of this 
orientation course and the instructors of these sections. The 
data resulting from these evaluations have been preserved, and 
they form the substance of this section of the present paper. 


T° ORDER that the reader may understand the interrelatedness 
of the two instruments used, both instruments are repro- 
duced here. The course-evaluation instrument used during the 
three years being considered is as follows: 


We are interested to know what you think of this course. Will you 
please give your opinion as fairly and truthfully as you can in regard to 
the following statements which are related to the course? Use the code 
[ which follows] to indicate your judgments. 

5—To a very great degree, of very great help 
4—To a great degree, of great help 

3—To some degree, of some help 

2—To a slight degree, of slight help 

1—To a very slight degree, of practically no help 


os 


. In helping you to see some of the requirements for success in your 

chosen profession 

In stimulating your thinking, in introducing new ideas 

. In terms of an interesting course, one you like to attend 

In helping you to think more clearly 

. In terms of help you have received in class and in conference with 
your adviser 

. In terms of causing you to be more deeply concerned about social 

issues, political, economic, religious, race, etc. 


On & WN 


oO 
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. In helping you to develop socially, make friends, etc. 

. In helping you to adjust to the University more effectively 

In acquainting you with some of the educative forces which affect 

people who are not in school 

10. In arousing your curiosity to the extent that you follow up ideas 
outside class 

11. In terms of helping you to decide what you want to do in life 

12. In terms of helping you to see more clearly your strengths and 

weaknesses 


13. In terms of help in working out ways of overcoming your weak- 
nesses” 


oO com 


The comparison instrument used to rate the instructors in 
the various sections of the course is reproduced below in ap- 
proximately the form in which it was used during each of the 
three years under consideration. The instrument used for 
the academic year 1949-50 contains one item fewer than did the 
instrument used for the other two years. The writers do not 
believe that this slight difference causes the findings to be 
biased. Only the items of the teacher-rating form are repro- 
duced, since the instructions accompanying the instrument are 
substantially the same as those used with the course-evaluation 
instrument. The five-point scales (codes) used for both instru- 
ments are the same. 


Was he enthusiastic about his work? 

Did he use language that was understandable to you? 

Did he lead discussions rather than lecture? 

Did he encourage participation from a large part of the group? 
Did he respect the contributions of each member of the group? 
Did he keep discussions pertinent to the purpose of the course? 
Did he direct the thinking of the group intelligently? 

. Was he effective in summarizing discussions? 

Was he “one of the group”? 

10. Did he make effective use of time in the class? 

11. Was he prompt in meeting appointments? 

12. Was he accessible for individual conferences? 

13. Did you feel free to discuss almost any problem with him? 

14. At the close of an interview, were “next steps” more clear to you? 
15. Did you like to have individual conferences with him? 

16. Did you look upon him as a real friend? * 


bo 


? Miller, Lyle, and Seeman, Alice Z. A Guidebook for Prospective Teachers. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College of Education, Ohio State University, 1948. p. 203. 
* Ibid., p. 201. 
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TABLE I 
Mean Ratincs oF EpucaTion SURVEY CouRSEs AND INSTRUCTORS OBTAINED 
BY ADMINISTERING Two DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS AND THE 
CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN THE MEASUREMENTS OBTAINED 





—— Numper or Sections | Mean RatiNnG ‘. 
| AND Instructors Rate | Sections | Instructors 

siti = | 
ieee (2) eee (3) (4) | (5) 
1947-48 21 3-7 43 | +76 
1948-49 paveael 25 | 3.8 | 4:3 } 82 
1949-50 18 3.6 | 4st 80 
Allyears .. | 64 | 3.7 | 43 | .80 


orn of the foregoing instruments were administered in all 

sections during the final session of each class during the 
three autumn quarters. A student representative was appointed 
by the instructor in each section to collect the papers and take 
them to the Office of the Co-ordinator of Student Personnel. 
Thus, no member of the instructional staff saw the individual 
evaluation sheets for his or any other section. The results were 
summarized in the office of the co-ordinator, and a copy of the 
summary was given to each instructor. 

Table I contains a summary of certain pertinent aspects of 
the data derived from the administration of the two instru- 
ments. The reader will note by referring to the table that the 
value of the course is consistently rated lower than the effect- 
iveness of the teacher, the difference being about .5 of a point 
for each year. The writers do not know what factors were 
operating to account for this relatively consistent difference. 
Perhaps students feel less potential “threat” in rating a “non- 
personal” course than they do in rating a “personal” teacher. 
On the other hand, perhaps the difference can be attributed to 
the overgenerous nature of students in rating teachers. Either 
one of these two reasons leads one to believe that, all other 
things being equal, the course-evaluation instrument holds 
forth more promise for attaining valid measures of teacher 
effectiveness than does the apparently more direct method of 
rating teachers. 

The correlations between the scores from the two instru- 
ments are of special interest. These correlations are reported 
in Column 5 of Table 1. The obtained coefficients are .76, .82, 
and .80, respectively, for the three years under consideration. 
Thus, for the year 1947-48, the course evaluations correlated 
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with the teacher evaluations to the extent of .76. The reader 
will note that the over-all correlation for the three years is .80. 
On the basis of these data, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
in the several sections both instruments seem to be measuring 
the same element to a high degree; that is, the teacher variable. 


‘2 foregoing conclusion suggests the feasibility of work- 
ing toward the construction of a course-evaluation instru- 
ment which would be a relatively valid measure of a teacher’s 
classroom effectiveness. The writers’ experience in using these 
and similar instruments indicates that such an instrument 
should be more specific than is the course-evaluation instrument 
reproduced here. The instrument should contain numerous 
statements describing classroom activities about the presence of 
which students can react on some kind of scale. These state- 
ments, in turn, can be organized according to a meaningful set 
of independent dimensions in terms of which the classroom 
situation could be measured. If research and experimentation 
demonstrate that a course-evaluation instrument can be used as 
a relatively valid measure of teacher effectiveness, then certain 
beneficial outcomes will result. For example, the use of such 
an instrument should: 


First, aid the administrator in locating specific strengths and 
weaknesses of any particular class; in finding those teachers 
within the system who are attempting to make the best of an 
unfortunate teaching situation; in identifying the teachers who 
are teaching in a way which is not consistent with the generally 
accepted philosophy of the school. 

Second, provide a supervising teacher with considerable in- 
sight into the teaching effectiveness of a given teacher prior to 
making a visit to that teacher’s classroom. 

Third, enable the teacher to understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of his own classroom in terms of specific classroom 
activities. If he decides for himself that his course is weak with 
regard to certain of the dimensions, he has at his finger tips, in 
the form of the course-evaluation instrument, illustrative class 
activities to guide him in future situations. 


The foregoing points merely suggest the possible uses to 
which such an instrument could be put. The primary task is 
to construct a valid course-evaluation instrument and to investi- 


| Continued on page 56| 











Leadership on the College Campus 


By COLLINS W. BURNETT 


HREE years ago the writer decided to determine the 

qualities associated with students in a large student 

group who held positions which were elective or ap- 
pointive by the students and which involved responsibility for 
initiating, directing, and carrying out programs of student 
action.’ A sociometric technique was chosen because it seemed 
that some method other than conventional paper-and-pencil 
tests was needed. Stogdill, in his review of current trends in 
methodology for studying leadership, indicated that sociometry 
has numerous advantages.” —The members of the Personnel 
Research Board at Ohio State University, through their leader- 
ship studies, have found that the leader should be studied as 
a part of his total cultural setting—not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. 

The problem in the study summarized here was to deter- 
mine the distribution of sociometric items involving a reputation 
for campus leadership at Fresno State College—the writer was 
teaching there—and to find the characteristics of the students 
who were selected as leaders. The writer wanted to find out 
how many of the students were regarded as leaders by their 
peers. Closely related to this student selection was the matter 
of describing the leaders in terms of a “Guess Who” test, 
standardized-test scores, scholastic standing, high-school leader- 
ship, age at graduation from high school, and similar data. 
How well the students selected the leaders by means of 
the sociometric test will be discussed in a later paper. The 
psychometric tests were completed by the 464 Sophomores 
enrolled in psychology and social-science courses at the time. 
They made their nominations for leaders, however, from among 
the 906 students enrolled in the sophomore class. 


SOCIOMETRIC test was constructed to determine the students 
who were nominated most frequently by their classmates 
for positions of campus leadership. The results of the entire 


test, as well as those for each item, were then used to study the 
1A Study of College Campus Leadership.” 1948. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation 
on file in the library of Ohio State University. 


*“Personal Factors Associated with Leadership: a Survey of the Literature,” Journal 
of Psychology, XXV (January, 1948), pp. 35-71. 
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distribution of leaders on the campus. The test was so con- 
structed that each item represented a specific opportunity for 
leadership in order to furnish a composite picture of campus 
leaders. The items in the test were as follows: 


1. Whom would you prefer as social chairman of an all-campus dance? 

2. Whom would you choose to represent the Sophomore Class on a 
joint committee with the faculty to plan a Founder’s Day program 
for the College? 

. Which member of your class would you select now as being the 
most likely person to be president of the student body in 1949? 

. Whom would you select to direct “Varsity Varieties” for 1949! 

. Who do you think will be president of Blue Key in 1949? 

. Which sophomore girl will be president of Tokalon in 1949? 

. Who is most frequently called on to help other students with study 

problems? 

If you were in difficulty and had to confide in one of your class- 

mates, whom would you choose? 

9. If a severe earthquake should bring disaster to the College campus, 
who do you think would be most resourceful in combating panic 
and aiding the injured? 

10. Whom would you select to organize and direct a choir for the 
Wednesday chapel program? 

11. Whom would you select to organize an intramural bowling league? 

12. Whom would you select to organize a drive to raise money from 
students and alumni for a student recreation center on the new 
College campus? 


SOU > Ww 


Co 


The directions stated that each person taking the test was to 
nominate one or two students for each item. Since many stu- 
dents nominated two persons for most of the twelve items, the 
total vote for some items was greater than the number of stu- 
dents who returned tests. 

The writer realized that non-correlational techniques were 
needed, since a distribution of sociometric scores always tends 
to be skewed. Group comparisons seemed the most practical 
arrangement, so returns to the sociometric test were arbitrarily 
divided into five classes on the basis of number of votes received 
by individuals. The distribution of the five classes was: 


, . Number of 

Class Interval Designation Seuibentn 
30 votes or more......... . Widely nominated as leaders 39 
SEE WN rssh chen canes More than average nominations 124 
SP NS 86 es Ree Sats Average nominations 275 
i Se 5a ks acemecmnn Very few nominations 305 
OR ips cct asco ataaas Rejected as leaders 163 


Total Sachets oe ones Senwieaerea@ataes -... 906 
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Although the five classes have been descriptively designated, 
the writer will refer to them hereafter as “leaders,” “above 
average,” “average,” and “non-leaders,” respectively. 

When the percentage distribution of total scores for the 
sociometric test was computed, it was found that there were 
very few “leaders” nominated either in the group of 464 who 
returned completed tests or in that of the 906 members of the 
sophomore class. At the other extreme, there were many per- 
sons in each group, II per cent and 18 per cent, respectively, 
who received no nominations for leadership out ‘of more than 
ten thousand votes. 


TABLE I 
ANALYsIS OF THE VoTEs Cast BY STUDENTs Wuo FiLLep 
Out THE SociomMETrRIc Test Form 








| INDIVIDUALS Hronuer NuMBER 







Totat | Recervinc Vores or VoTEs 
VoTE | a 
Fn Be |__| Number | R Rank jank | Numbe: Number | Rank 
Le 
Dance chairman | 682 | 256 | 5 35 2.5 
Founder’s Day representative | 661 320. | 2 12 | 9 
Personal confidant . 589 393 | I 5 i 12 
Financial-drive chairman | 93 zor | 4 4 | 75 
Student-body president . | i689 214 OI 8 25 5 
Bowling organizer 537 255 | 6 14 | 7.6 
Varsity Varieties director | 533 188 | 10 85 | 1 
Organizer of emergency measures | §10 300 3 8 | 105 
Choir director | 486 197 | 9 33 4 
Honorary- organization president: | | j 
Women’s . ; a6 | 82 «fl ; f 28 
Men’s 402 176. | Hs 21 6 
Study-problems counselor 397 i 243 | 7 | 8 | 10.§ 








HE items from the psychometric test are arranged in the 

first column of Table I according to the total number of 
nominations received from greatest to least (see Column 2). 
The number of students whose names appeared in the voting 
on each item is given in Column 3, and the highest number of 
votes received by an individual is given in Column 5. 

The offices of dance chairman, Founder’s Day representa- 
tive, personal confidant, financial-drive chairman, and student- 
body president received the highest total nominations. Possibly 
these positions were so important that students had already 
thought of potential nominees. Study problems, men’s hon- 
orary, and women’s honorary, which dealt with a non-social 
activity and a single sex, received the fewest votes. 
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The greatest number of different students received votes 
for personal confidant, Founder’s Day representative, organizer 
of emergency measures, and financial-drive chairman. Three 
of these are among the five items which received the largest 
total vote. The highest numbers of votes received by indi- 
vidual students were for Varsity Varieties director, dance chair- 
man, president of the women’s honorary, choir director, and 
student-body president (see Columns 5 and 6). An important 
factor here was that the availability of an outstanding person 
tended to give him a high vote and to reduce the number of 
nominees. The importance of the activity was another factor; 
for example, Varsity Varieties, an annual student musical show, 
received so much publicity that nearly everyone knew what it 
was and had a preferred nominee. 

All four students who received the highest numbers of 
votes for these items of the psychometric test were “leaders” 
in terms of the definition used in this study; that is, each 
received 30 or more votes. Since two of these students were 
in the writer’s classes, brief histories were made of their activ- 
ities. Not only were they outstanding but they had won campus 
recognition: the two leaders had been mentioned in the college 
newspaper a total of 48 times during the school year, while 
only two of ten non-leaders selected at random had been men- 
tioned, once each, in the same newspaper during the same 
period of time. 

The important implications of this part of the study are: 

First, the “voting group” of 464 students, drawn from the 
class of 906, distributed its votes about proportionately among 
the smaller and larger groups. It seems a fair inference from 
the distribution that the sociometric test was not seriously biased 
by the approximately 50-per cent sampling of the sophomore 
class. 

Second, only 5 per cent of this sophomore class received 
the 30 or more nominations which, according to our definition, 
entitled them to be classified as leaders. Since there was a 
theoretical maximum of about 5,000 nominations and the three 
outstanding students actually received only 152, 91, and 87 
nominations, respectively, a scarcity of leaders would seem to 
be indicated. That so few students were recognized as leaders 
may be a matter of concern to college personnel officials. 

Third, the items on the sociometric test differentiated the 
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“leader” and the “above average” subgroups from each other 
and from the other subgroups. In other words, all items were 
related to leadership. 

Fourth, the students who received the highest individual 
votes were already active in campus affairs as evidenced by 
their participation in activities recorded in the College news- 

aper. 

Fifth, leadership seemed to be a function of a particular 
situation. While all 39 leaders tended to receive a few nom- 
inations on each item, they did not often have as many as § or 
more votes on two of the twelve items. 


Lee characteristics of the students selected as leaders were 
studied by means of a specially developed “Guess Who” 
test. The “Guess Who” test was devised with 26 personality 
items to discover which traits the Sophomores associated with 
the students whom they nominated or rejected for leadership. 
This test was administered to the same group which responded 
to the sociometric test. Some of the items were the following: 

Who has the most pleasing personality? 

Who is the most sincere? 

Who has the highest point-hour ratio? 

Who is the best listener? 

Who is the most self-sufficient? 


The greatest numbers of votes were cast for the items 
pleasing personality, outstanding athlete, happy disposition, 
feminine attractiveness. Obviously, more students made nom- 
inations in response to questions on these particular items either 
because of the importance of the item in their eyes or because 
of the availability of an outstanding candidate. The items 
receiving the fewest votes were status of parents, bravery, 
point-hour ratio, and income group. Each deals with informa- 
tion which the ordinary student would not be likely to have 
about his classmates. 

The items on which the fewest students were nominated 
were aggressiveness, musical ability, status of parents, feminine 
attractiveness, and feminine grooming. The fact that two of 
these items apply to women only and the second item calls for 
critical ability concerning music partially explains the infre- 
quency of votes on these items. Ignorance of the status of other 
students’ parents is also almost certainly a factor. Of interest, 
however, is the finding that on the items feminine attractive- 
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ness, feminine grooming, and musical ability, the students had 
clearly in mind who was best (best students got 86, 54, and 
52 votes); this also would limit the field of nominees. These 
seem to be items about which there was considerable agreement 
among the Sophomores. 

The writer’s observation indicates that, without exception, 
every one of the six students who received the greatest number 
of votes as outstanding for feminine attractiveness, feminine 
grooming, musical ability, athletic ability, pleasing personality, 
and money was a good choice for nomination. Two examples 
from this group of six students will bring out this point. The 
student who was selected as the “best musician” had his own 
dance band and played for many of the college dances. The 
student selected as the “best-dressed woman” worked in a dress 
shop downtown, where she was able to buy clothes reasonably. 
She was always well dressed. 

It is important to note that only four different students 
received the highest number of votes for more than one item 
in the “Guess Who” test, but they accounted for eleven of the 
twenty-six items. This would seem to indicate that the students 
were fairly objective in their voting on the “Guess Who” test. 
This voting was similar to that for the sociometric test. Stu- 
dents tended to associate some one person with a particular 
characteristic rather than to name the same student for many 
items or characteristics. 

The characteristics attributed to the “leader” group were 
determined by computing mean scores of each of the five 
subgroups on each of the 26 items of the “Guess Who” test. 
The important conclusions from the results of this test are: 

First, the students tended to associate some one person with 
a particular characteristic of the “Guess Who” test rather than 
to name the same person for many characteristics. 

Second, the pattern of votes on the “Guess Who” test 
varied for characteristics associated with the “leader” and 
“above average” groups. 

T hird, for the most part, the 26 items on the “Guess Who” 
test were associated with campus leadership as defined by the 
sociometric test. 

Fourth, the only two characteristics which proved nondis- 
criminative for leadership were listening and bravery, because 
their critical ratios were below 3.0. 

Fifth, the items which seemed to have the most frequent 
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association with the “leader” group were the ones concerned 
with the following: feminine attractiveness, speaking ability, 
aggressiveness, musical ability, feminine grooming, personality, 
originality, and sense of responsibility. 


| poo records of 95 Sophomores selected as a representative 
sampling of the larger group of 906 were examined in 
studying the characteristics of leaders. The data used consisted 
of total raw scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination; total standard scores on the Iowa 
Reading Test; cumulative grade-point averages; position of 
leadership held in high school and college; the number of 
Sophomores known by each student who responded to the 
sociometric test; and information such as age at graduation 
from high school, where graduated, and date of graduation. 

Correlation coefficients computed between sociometric-test 
records and rating on five other factors are: 


Other Data Sociometric 
Results 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination . —.17 
Iowa Reading Test . z —.37 
Cumulative point-hour ratio : 16 
Number of Sophomores known to respondent ; 21 
Activities in high school and college . . ‘ -40 


The highest correlation shown here is between the sociometric 
results and leadership activities listed by the students for their 
high-school and college years. This indicates that when the 
Sophomores voted for leaders on the sociometric test they 
tended to vote for students who had been leaders in high 
school and who had already become leaders in college. The 
analysis of items concerning high-school graduation led to the 
conclusion that for the most part a student had a better chance 
of becoming a leader at Fresno State College if he had been 
graduated from one of the high schools in Fresno. 


a studies of this type should result in a better 
understanding of leadership on the college campus. Stu- 
dent officers for important campus positions are chosen by their 
peers. The selection probably depends on many factors. It 
would be interesting to know how many students become col- 
lege leaders as the result of a high-school clique which has 
come to college with the leaders. The process of developing 
leaders is as important as identifying the leaders. 
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There is a need for college personnel officials to become 
alert to campus leadership. This leadership study emphasizes 
the fact that there were few leaders. Those concerned with 
college guidance should spend more time not only in working 
with acknowledged student leaders but in developing leader- 
ship in other students. Too often, major emphasis is placed on 
problem cases and mediocre students while the potential leaders 


are neglected. | Vol. XXX, No. 2] 


A Survey of Certain Aspects 
of Curriculum Organization 
By G. D. ROBBINS 


HIs questionnaire study was made in order to discover 
the extent to which educators advocate a core curric- 
ulum for secondary schools and what they believe 
should be the preparation of teachers who are to participate in 
a program of this nature. To discover how widely the necessity 
for a correlated, fused, broad-field type of curricular organiza- 
tion is accepted, questionnaires were sent to four groups of 
educators: 
1. The 49 principal state public school officials in the United States, 37 of 
whom replied. 
. The heads of 150 colleges and universities listed as members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for ‘Teacher Education—76 replied. 
. The superintendents of 75 public school systems in Minnesota organized 
on a 6-6 basis, of whom 34 replied. 
4. The superintendents of 77 public school systems in Minnesota organized 
on a 6—3-3 basis, of whom 48 replied. 


we 


we 


To clarify the purpose of this report, the questions asked 
are reproduced here and the replies received from the group 
or groups answering the questions are analyzed. The open 
table following each question gives the percentage summary 
of the replies. 


1. When the college Freshmen of 1950 are graduated in the spring 
of 1954 as candidates for teaching positions in secondary schools, 
will teacher-educating institutions be confronted with increased de- 
mand for junior— and senior—high school teachers who are specifically 


prepared to teach in a correlated, fused, broad-field, core type of 
program! 
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The summary of the replies to the first question is: 


PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
Affirmative Negative Doubtful No Answer 


State officials ...... Pe 27 3 3 
Colleges-universities 65 13 14 8 
Minnesota: 
6-6 schools .. 67 12 6 15 
6-3-3 schools 60 19 10 10 
2 ee ; 65 17 10 9 


ho 


. Should teacher-educating institutions now set about the task of 
establishing a program of studies designed specifically to prepare 
secondary-school teachers for participation in this type of curriculum? 


PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
Affirmative Negative Doubtful No Answer 


Colleges-universities 79 10 3 8 
Minnesota: 
6-6 schools 73 18 9 
6-3-3 schools 66 15 4 15 
‘Total ; 74 13 3 10 


3. Will the traditional program of majors and minors in higher educa- 
tion serve as an adequate basis of preparation for secondary-school 
teachers to participate in this type of program, or is some special 
program of preparation desirable? 


This question was addressed to the heads of institutions 
having teacher-education departments and to the two groups 
of superintendents of public school systems in Minnesota. Some 
respondents answered both parts of the question. The numbers 
answering the first part were 52, 31, and 43, and those answer- 
ing the second part were 44, 25, and 31. For this reason the 
percentages in the following table summarizing the answers 
are computed for the small groups rather than the total groups 
for which the corresponding numbers were 76, 34, and 48. 


‘TRADITIONAL PRoGRAM SPECIAL ProGRAM 
SATISFACTORY DEsIRABLE 


Affirmative Negative Affirmative Negative 


Colleges-universities . . 19 81 gI 9 
Minnesota: 
6-6 schools .. 36 64 84 16 
6-3-3 schools 37 63 84 16 
col... . 29 71 87 13 


4. Lo what extent does evidence indicate that the inclusion of this type 
of program in the public secondary schools of your state is increasing, 
decreasing, static? 

PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


Increasing Decreasing Static No Answer 
State officials 73 : 24 3 
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5. In your personal judgment, will this type of program become a dom- 
inant feature of curricular organization in the secondary school in 
your state, or do you believe it to be an educational fad? 


PERCENTAGE SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


Dominant Transitory Neither No Answer 
State officials — ia 19 5 8 


6. ‘To what extent is your school system at present actually engaged in, 
or contemplating, experiments or practices involving the use of this 
type of curricular organization? 


PRESENTLY ENGAGED CoNTEMPLATING 
1N ProGRAM THE ProGRAM 
Affirmative Negative Affirmative Negative 
Minnesota: 
6-6 schools ; 21 79 54 46 
6-3-3 schools 36 64 65 35 
‘Total ae 71 60 40 


7. To what extent is your institution at present actually engaged in, or 
contemplating, experiments or practices in teacher education designed 
to prepare secondary-school teachers to participate in this type of 
program? 


To this question the 71 collegiate institutions gave a variety of 
answers which are summarized as follows: 


Statements Classified Number 
Broad areas as majors and minors ; oe see ees 16 
Doing nothing at present... .. oo0) Be 
Stressing program in professional sequences : an 
Program is still in the discussion stage 11 
General education to meet need partially 5 5 
Committees working on it at present 3 
Laboratory experience in the program. . 3 
Experimenting with it at present. . 3 
Core-curriculum program in teacher education. . 2 
Combination of certain courses............. 5 


8. What should be the nature and content of a curriculum in teacher 
education designed to prepare secondary-school teachers to partic- 
ipate in this type of program? 


The responses to this question were grouped and classified into 
the following topics, which are listed in order of frequency of 
mention. Exact tabulation was not possible in view of the 
multiplicity of organization of the responses. 


Establishment of broad areas as majors and minors 

Increase in the number of major and minor groupings 

Continuation and expansion of general education 

Increased emphasis on child and adolescent growth and develop- 
ment 

Increased emphasis on unit procedures in teaching 
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Increased emphasis on curriculum reorganization in the secondary 
school with particular attention to philosophical backgrounds 
of curriculum construction and organization 

Increased opportunities for students to participate in such a pro- 
gram as a part of their laboratory experience 

Increased emphasis upon the guidance function of the teacher 
and upon requisite skills 

Establishment of correlated and fused curriculums in higher edu- 
cation 

Adoption by college personnel of the philosophy and techniques 
of this type of program 

Kvaluation with emphasis upon development rather than attain- 
ment of standards 

Social and individual “problems approach” in teaching 

Certain additional comments of interest evoked by the survey 
are here combined and paraphrased for the sake of brevity: 


Skepticism of drastic, sudden, radical change—the necessity for careful 
experimentation, study, research to establish evidence and proof of 
the efficacy of the program prior to adoption. (The implication is 
evident that someone else should do the research.) 

The junior high school is the logical place for the program rather than 
the senior high school at this stage of our thinking. 

Adoption of this type of program must wait on the preparation of 
teachers for it. 

Pre-service training is indicated to be preferable to in-service training 
of teachers for the program. 

A double period in the junior high school of correlated or fused English- 
social studies was mentioned as a beginning place for implementation 
of the program. 

‘The basic problems impeding the establishment of the program were 
mentioned: uninformed and suspicious public, unprepared and unin- 
terested teachers, and staff turnover. 


A’ jority of the responding educators think that educat- 
ing institutions by 1954 will be faced with a demand for 
teachers prepared to teach in a core program. The majority 
believe that teacher-educating institutions should now set about 
the task of establishing a curriculum designed to prepare teach- 
ers to participate in the program. The majority opinion is that 
traditional majors and minors will not serve as adequate bases 
for such preparation, but that a special program of preparation 
is desirable. Most of the state officials believe that the trend 
toward this type of program is increasing and that it is destined 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


More, Not Less, Emphasis on Experience 
a A recent professional meeting, a prominent educator, 


whom we will call Mr. Brown, spoke at length on what 

is needed for the development of a real profession of 
education. According to him, fifty years ago the curriculums 
of schools and colleges were bookish and remote from the con- 
cerns and interests of students; hence formal education was 
largely ineffective in preparing young people to deal with the 
problems of living. After the turn of the century, there devel- 
oped a great emphasis on direct, firsthand experience as a means 
of making education realistic and meaningful, and therefore 
effective. This was a needed emphasis, but it has been over- 
done. What is needed now is the development of a consistent 
body of principles concerning human living and learning. 
These principles must be stated and dealt with in verbal terms. 
No one who has not mastered this body of principles has any 
business trying to teach. 

In order that this body of principles may be determined and 
formulated, we need to discover and train young men and 
women of outstanding ability. The physical scientists have 
learned that original discoveries are very largely made by 
young men; middle-aged and older men, however intelligent, 
have lost the boldness and originality necessary for important 
contributions to knowledge. Hence, if we are to succeed in our 
effort to develop a valid and consistent body of educational 
principles, we must find outstanding students and see that they 
get their Ph.D. degrees at twenty-two or twenty-three, or, at 
the latest, twenty-five years of age. 

Once we have discovered, formulated in verbal terms, and 
organized a body of principles, we are in a position to teach 
these principles to prospective teachers and thus prepare a truly 
professional body of teachers. Firsthand experience is a rela- 
tively unimportant element in the process. 

So much for Mr. Brown’s ideas. What is to be said about 
their validity? Much more than can be said in the space avail- 
able here. Certainly there is some truth in what Mr. Brown 
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says; there usually is in serious pronouncements on education. 
It is true that experience alone—unexamined experience—is an 
inadequate basis for the development of a truly professional 
person. The essential distinction between a profession and a 
subprofessional vocation is that the former requires the mastery 
of a large body of high-level principles. But that is about 
everything favorable that can be said about Mr. Brown’s speech. 

His analogy between discovery in the physical sciences and 
in education is false. Education is not a science like physics; 
like medicine or engineering, it is an art and a technology that 
draws materials from many different scientific disciplines. If 
it be admitted that the most important discoveries in biology, 
anthropology, sociology, psychology, and other disciplines are 
likely to be made by young men, it does not follow that this 
holds for advances in education. 

Moreover, the whole burden of Mr. Brown’s speech was 
on a body of ideas logically consistent and verbally formulated. 
Nothing was said about the relevance of principles to the con- 
text of reality out of which they arise and in reference to which 
only do they have any validity. Nothing was said about the 
need to continuously re-examine and revise our principles as 
conditions change. Practically nothing was said about the dan- 
ger inherent in verbal acceptance of a body of principles to be 
applied by persons who have had theoretical training only. 
What could be more unwise, even fatuous, than to provide 
prospective teachers with a mere modicum of direct experience 
with schools and other educational activities and to place them 
for the most important phase of their training under the tute- 
lage of young Ph.D.’s who themselves have had little experi- 
ence, but who “know” a verbal body of principles with which 
they are to indoctrinate their students? 

One of the things most needed in school and teacher- 
education programs is the provision of more firsthand expe- 
rience. This experience, as well as facts learned from books, 
should provide the raw material for reflection—for the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of concepts and values. To aid and 
promote this process is one of the most important functions of 
the teacher on all levels. 

Fortunately, Mr. Brown’s proposal is so unrealistic that 
there is little danger of its receiving serious consideration. It 
does, perhaps, serve one useful purpose: it provides a contem- 
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porary illustration of the fact that education, like other fields 
of effort, has its deep-enders, persons who get hold of an idea 
and carry it to extremes. This is one principle that every 
teacher needs to understand. RH.E 


Letters to the Editor 


I am certain the Chief State School Officers and the members of 
the Study Commission of this Council appreciated your editorial com- 
ment on the booklet, Our System of Education.’ It is only in the last 
paragraph of that excellent comment that they may have substantial 
disagreement with your statements. All major national professional 
associations primarily interested in public elementary and secondary 
education are now on record in favor of a national board of education 
in the Federal Government. 

We have sponsored legislation since 1947 to provide such a board. 
We shall press the matter much harder in the 82nd Congress than 
ever before. We have meetings called for January 24 and during the 
Atlantic City conference to further the program. I find that on Capitol 
Hill there is much sympathy for the idea although it admittedly runs 
against the trend to consolidate commissions, boards, and bureaus as 
recommended by the Hoover Commission. As long as there is a single 
independent agency in the Federal Government, however, we believe it 
should be for education. 

I am sending a small amount of literature. Be assured we are glad 
you reviewed Our System of Education, which has had widespread 
influence since its publication a year ago. 

Epcar Fuier, Executive Secretary 
National Council of Chief State School Officers 


I have read with appreciation and interest your generally favorable 
editorial on the platform of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

There is one question in your review upon which I can throw a little 
light. You ask how general is the consensus for an independent agency 
of the Federal Government to deal with educational questions. I do 
not think one could get a much more general consensus than exists upon 
this point. The proposal was put forward by the Educational Policies 
Commission, which in itself is broadly representative of many viewpoints 
in American elementary, secondary, and higher education. It was 
endorsed by the Legislative Commission and has been a settled policy 
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Books to Read 


Serer, R. S. K. The Function of the University. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1948. vii-+79 pp. 

These lectures, delivered by the provost of Trinity College, Toronto, 
at the Canadian Hazen Conference in 1947, treat in challenging fashion 
the more critical problems confronting universities today. Initially, the uni- 
versity is presented as “a community of men and women engaged in a 
common task, namely the pursuit of knowledge” (page 6). All other prob- 
lems are faced from this ground. 

This conception, except as it is spelled out in the detail of university 
operations that say otherwise, could lead to a self-enclosed intellectualism. 
That it does not do so is a tribute to the author’s clarity. He takes the 
concept, community, seriously and this leads to an acceptance of the student 
as a responsible participant in the life of the university, one whose “sound 
judgment ... and . . . sanity of mind can be relied on” (page 64), and 
to a final chapter which places the university within the community as an 
institution “uniquely fitted . . . to put its finger upon social disorders and 
to make plain to all, the consequences of their action” (page 78). 

The university, the author holds, must recognize vocational interests but 
not be limited by them. The student should be equipped “with the technical 
knowledge required for his profession plus an understanding of that wider 
outlook which the university brings into every field of life” (page 22). The 
plus emphasis is disturbing. It suggests that the factors which have caused 
so much of the difficulty in higher education are to be continued, despite a 
hint that the situation might be otherwise. The hint, a promising one, is not 
pursued. It is presented in the contention “that no teaching must be so 
vocational that the student is unable to see his position in society in its proper 
perspective” (page 24). This suggests a reconstruction of thought that would 
make the plea for a plus factor unnecessary, one that would make all educa- 


tion liberal in the proper sense—liberating of a widened and deepened 
intelligence. 


H. Gorvon Hut.risH 


Davis, JERomE. Character Assassination, New York: Philosophical Library, 
1950. xix-+259 pp. 

Thoughtful Americans will profit from reading this shrewd analysis of 
the witch-hunting phenomenon which afflicts “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” Mr. Davis, former Yale University professor and presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Teachers for three years, reminds his 
readers of the American ideal of freedom, and then shows how, in the history 
of America, prejudice, hysteria, and murder have gotten in the way of the 
expression of this ideal. Our presidents from George Washington to Frank- 
lin Roosevelt have been subjected to character assassination by persons who 
did not like them or with whose vested interests they interfered. 
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The phenomenon of character assassination is considered in successive, 
informative chapters on “Anti-Semitism,” “Ammunition against the Negro,” 
“Hitting Labor below the Belt,’’ “The Struggle for the Mind of America,” 
and “The Corrosion of Politics and Education.” 

In an introduction entitled “What Price Freedom!” Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chicago, says: “We hear on every 
side that the American Way of Life is in danger. I think it is. I also think 
that many of those who talk the loudest about the dangers to the American 
Way of Life have no idea what it is and consequently no idea what the 
dangers are that it is in” (page xiii). 

Mr. Davis tells us about these dangers in a fearless analysis of the path- 
ology of bigotry. He tells also what each citizen can do to combat the sinister 


threats to liberty and justice. 
’ Mary BrapBury 


ALEXANDER, CARTER, AND Burke, Arvip J. How to Locate Educational 
Information and Data. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. xix-+443 pp. (Third edition.) 

This revision of an outstanding reference tool in the field of education 
is to be highly recommended. This third edition—the second revision 
appeared in 1941—is a thoroughgoing revision, and in parts is greatly 
reorganized. The library experiences, which were formerly published sep- 
arately, are now included in the text at the end of the appropriate chapters. 
Even with this material included and with consideration of new tools 
appearing since 1941, the total paging is only slightly more than that of the 
old edition. This seems to have been accomplished largely by better organi- 
zation of materials plus a make-up which gives greater wordage per page. In 
a few instances, the authors of the current edition have omitted or greatly 
condensed discussion of topics and referred the reader to the old edition. 
Those who do not possess the other edition will find this a weakness. Maybe 
it is a better procedure than to increase the bulk of a volume that by the very 
nature of its task must run to great length. 

There is an excellent table of contents which is really an outline of the 
contents of the book and an unusually good index. Both are features of great 
value in a reference work. 

May we quote from the preface? “This edition lives up to the stand- 
ards of the first two in the matter of being as good as the authors could make 
it at the time” (page xii). That good is very good indeed. 

Rut E. SEEGER 


Byorset, Brynyotr. Man and This Mysterious Universe. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. 174 pp. 

To claim to have effected a synthesis of the many aspects of modern 
civilization within 170 pages is rather exaggerated. The book is a series of 
impressions of the basic concerns of present living, by a widely traveled 
observer. 

Mankind is a caravan weaving its way through the ages. All activities 
and accomplishments are interpreted as the results of “vibrations,” which the 
author connects with the hypotheses of the physical scientists formulated in 
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the late twenties, though a general theory of vibrations is found as far back 
as the sixteenth century. Science is a revelation of our one world of inter- 
woven vibrations. Art is a distinct manifestation of vibrations, revealing the 
natures of individual artists, and usable on occasion to effect mental and 
physical healing. It has spread its conquest to include the industrial age. 
Education is a process whereby the vibrations of children’s lives may be fitted 
into the universal scheme. Methods once pitifully poor are being corrected 
by scientific advance in child psychology. The science of vibrations will lead 
to proper adjustments in all the relations of everyday life: marriage, family, 
social connections. This must go on to the larger circle, the family of nations. 
Men must learn to read through the symbols of their beliefs to the ultimate 
fact of the healing vibrations of love. Some follow a broad, leisurely road, 
others climb a steeper and winding path; but all are seeking the same goal. 
Thus the caravan moves ever onward in an endless line. 


ALBERT E. Avey 


Benper, Ricnarp N. A Philosophy of Life. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1949. xi-+-250 pp. 

This is a survey of the problems of philosophy usually considered in an 
introductory course. It is not a merely neutral survey, however. It presents 
also a conviction. The point of view found most persuasive is that which sees 
man as not entirely a creature of fate, but in some degree possessed of a free- 
dom which gives his life responsibility and significance. The concept of God 
is valid, understood as the ground-source of all that is, including personality. 
The problem of evil is solved by the view that the more nearly perfect is 
eternally brought out of the more limited, and that human personality is an 
intrinsic value; the suffering and sorrow of the finite are also the suffering 
and sorrow of the Ultimate. The final goal which makes life worth living 
is happiness. This is to be conceived as a life in which the highest possible 
number of universal and individual intrinsic values are being realized, and 
in which all other energies are engaged by practices truly instrumental to 
these. Right acts are acts in which there is intent to conserve or increase 
values, with attention to foreseeable consequences. Faith in man’s destiny 


as in some sense immortal is ultimately a faith in God as rational and mind- 
ful of values. 
Avsert E. Avey 


Burr, James B.; Harpinc, Lowry W.; anp Jacoss, Letanp B. Student 
Teaching in the Elementary School. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950. ix-+440 pp. 

Just such a book has long been needed by prospective elementary-schoo! 
teachers. It is required reading, also, for experienced as well as inexperi- 
enced teachers. The three authors, all members of the elementary area of 
the Department of Education at Ohio State University, bring to their writ- 
ing years of experience in public elementary schools and in the supervision 
of student teachers in all kinds of schools, from traditional to experimental. 

Part One, “Induction into Student Teaching,” deals briefly and speciti- 
cally with the problems of getting started, of learning from observations, of 
contributing through participation. Part Two, “Utilization of Modern 
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Practices,” is full of concrete, thought-provoking questions and suggestions 
covering the whole range of teaching. Four types of planning are discussed: 
pre-planning, long-range planning, daily planning, planning of parts of a 
day. In a very helpful chapter on broad units of work, learning is defined as 
“essentially integrative experiencing in which the learner, facing a problem, 
evolves goals, makes and carries out plans, evaluates results, and incorporates 
accepted learnings into his organization of values and attitudes” (page 84). 

Aspects of an educative classroom environment are: satisfactory physical 
conditions; intellectual atmosphere; healthful emotional climate; social 
framework of democracy rather than autocracy or Jaissez faire; the teacher 
as a personality, as an explorer, as an artist, as an expert. “The role of 
the expert in the classroom is that of an insightful person who sees his job 
not only as a subject-matter specialist but also as a ‘human engineer’ ” 
(page 140). 

Discipline is defined as “the intelligent, effective coordination of the 
individual’s drives and impulses toward the achievement of his goals” (page 
147). Both individual and group behavior are considered. 

The chapter on evaluation is one of the few outstanding references in 
the entire literature on the process of evaluation. Objective, semi-objective, 
and subjective types of data are definitely described. Other chapters of equal 
merit consider the utilization of learning materials, the guidance of group 
work, the utilization of community resources, and working in the whole 
school. 

Part Three, “Extension of Professional Competences,” describes various 
kinds of conferences, inventories of student-teacher growth, and finally, in a 
look beyond student teaching, considers preparation for placement, adjust- 
ment to the new school, and growth on the job. 

Valuable features of the book are the many pictures of learning situa- 
tions contributed by schools throughout the United States, the ideas for 
group consideration, and the annotated suggestions for further reading at 
the end of each chapter. This book should occupy a permanent place 


every elementary-school teacher’s professional library, readily available for 


frequent reference. - 
q CuHarLes W. Younc 


Bowling Green State University 


BraMELD, THropore. Ends and Means in Education. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. xii-+244 pp. 

In this book Theodore Brameld forcibly and persuasively presents the 
case for the philosophy of the reconstructionists in education. The recon- 
structionist, according to the author, subscribes to the theory of defensible 
partiality—partiality to crystallized ends determined by the majority, con- 
sisting of “the working people. ” Labor, however, is not to determine its 
goals unaided, for “the first task of education thus becomes that of helping 
the majority [labor] to determine as often and clearly as possible what its 
actual, rather than imagined, interests may be” (page 151). 

How is the school to gain maximum pupil allegiance to these predeter- 
mined ends? The author states that “there is no reason why learning for 
worth while ends should not be warmed with the persuasive qualities which 
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advertisers exploit for deleterious ends” (page 90). What, then, is the réle 
of facts in the educative process of the reconstructionist? Brameld informs 
us that “every fact, rule, or skill they acquire should eventually be judged, 
accepted, or rejected by themselves according to whether it contributes to 
their cooperatively agreed-upon values and correlative culture designs” 
(page 89). 

As Mr. Brameld develops his case for defensible partiality, it becomes 
apparent to this reviewer that if the educator as educator is partial to any 
socioeconomic goals (class-determined, in this instance), he must sacrifice a 
significant measure of opportunity to develop independence, reflective judg- 


nt, creativeness, and individuality in his pupils. . 
eee . ia Ropert E, JEwetr 


FowLxkes, Jonn Guy, anp Morcan, Donan A., editors. Elementary 
Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators Progress Service, 1949. xi-++-348 pp. (Sixth edition.) 

To those familiar with previous editions of this work no description 
is necessary. The same format, style, and high standard are present. To 
those not acquainted with it, it may be described as a gold mine of informa- 
tion regarding free aids for use by pupils and teachers. Teacher resource 
materials and materials for pupil use are listed separately. Listings are by 
subject, with plentiful cross references to make for increased ease of use. It 
includes a subject index, a title index, and a source index which gives full 
addresses for sources. To further facilitate use of the volume, each section 
is printed on paper of a different color. Thus the user will soon learn to 
turn to the desired section instantly. Brief annotations identify type and 
content of all listed materials, and all listed materials were available for dis- 
tribution at the time of listing. All teachers and administrators interested 
in procuring free teaching aids will find this an invaluable guide. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 


Stewart, W. F. Methods of Good Teaching. Columbus, Ohio: W. F. Stewart, 
Ohio State University, 1950. 210 pp. 

This book provokes the reader to thought, especially in the first chapter, 
where the author discusses the finding of a basis for methods of good teach- 
ing. After the basis is agreed upon, the reader is led through five phases of a 
“pattern method: first, teaching on the basis of need or usefulness of knowl- 
edge; second, controlling interest of the learner; third and fourth, how 
thinking and understanding are developed; and fifth, how to provide repe- 
tition if necessary for fixation.” Practically all of the illustrations are taken 
from the writer’s field of experience, agriculture. 

The text is written in a different style from that of most books of this 
type; it is a “you and I” approach in which the reader is asked questions and 
called upon to give an opinion. This procedure calls for thought, and the 
reader will often find himself leaning back and formulating his own opinions, 
not always in complete agreement with the text. But that is as it should be. 
The style is used to provoke thought, and the answers that have come from 
many students over the years in the author’s experience are also injected 
to elaborate the problem being examined. In this fashion, the six brief chap- 
ters of the book present many individual and class problems for solution. 
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Various devices adaptable for high-school or college classes are used to 
stimulate mental activity in the thinking process. ‘The reader is led through 
a detailed analysis of how to teach with the learner’s point of view always 
in mind; how to control interest; and how to bring about thinking and 
understanding. 

Eleven different kinds of thinking, or “near-thinking” mental activities, 
are paraded before the reader for scrutiny. Then he is led to pass judgment 
upon each separately, and their relationship one to the other, before he is 
challenged to formulate a definition of his own for thinking. Much is made 
of this process since the author believes that creative thinking and under- 
standing of the problem are the keys to good teaching. 

Henry S. BRUNNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


Van Tit, Wiviiam, et al. Democracy Demands It. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. vili--117 pp. 

This book consists of a resource unit for intercultural education in the 
secondary school. Although this resource unit is designed primarily for use 
in units of study in human relations, much of the material can be used in a 
conventional subject-centered curriculum. The authors suggest several meth- 
ods of initiating a teaching unit in intercultural relations and briefly describe a 
number of topics upon which such a unit may be based. Included in the 
resource unit is a section containing a description of a wide variety of activities 
and materials appropriate to the study of human relations. 

The material of this resource unit is organized in such a manner as to 
correspond in general with the sequence of activities which occurs in the 
classroom. The unit is well organized and clearly written, and the suggested 
learning activities are sufficiently detailed and numerous. The material con- 
tained in this resource unit, in this reviewer’s opinion, should be quite help- 
ful to any classroom teacher in planning a teaching unit dealing with any 


aspect of intercultural relations. 
P F Rosert E. JEwerr 


EisENsTEIN, Miriam. Jewish Schools in Poland, 1919-1939. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. xii-+112 pp. 

To write history well is difficult; to vitalize a specialized study such as 
this one is more so. Miriam Eisenstein does both. Telling the story of Jewish 
education in Poland and depicting the nature of the schools, she infuses life 
into a rich mass of statistics by showing the intimate and subtle relationship 
between the philosophy and practice of education as it is a reflection of cul- 
tural conditions, group aspirations, and political anomalies. Miss Eisenstein 
lucidly traces the ideological foundations of the four basic types of Jewish 
schools. With a sensitive appreciation of significant realities, she shows how 
the Cysho Schools were the product of a class consciousness which viewed 
the Russian Revolution with more than a casual sympathy; how the Tarbut 
Schools were an outgrowth of the Zionist movement; how the Hebrew- 
Polish Bilingual Schools sought cultural unity while acknowledging the posi- 
tive elements of Polish culture, whereas the Hebrew-Yiddish Bilingual 
Schools had their roots in the involved ideological rifts among the Jews them- 
selves; and finally, how the Ultraorthodox and Orthodox Schools answered 
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the recurring educational imperative: indoctrination—in this case, indoc- 
trination of youth with the absolute religious truths of the Torah, 

The history of this disinherited people is always tinged with pathos but, 
considered in the light of the ravishment of Polish Jewry by Nazi Germany, 


this study is doubly poignant. — _ 


Grecc, Russe.t T., editor. Planning Modern School Buildings. Madison, 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1948. 72 pp. 

This publication reports the proceedings of the Institute on School Build- 
ings sponsored by the University of Wisconsin. Ray L. Hamon, chief of the 
School Building Section of the United States Office of Education, and Don 
Essex, administrative officer of the Division of School Buildings and Grounds 
in the Department of Education of the State of New York, were visiting 
experts for the institute. University of Wisconsin staff members and school 
administrators also participated in the series of programs. 

Each of the six sessions included formal presentations of timely topics 
in the field of school-building planning. The verbatim records of the dis- 
cussion periods that followed three of the six sessions have more appeal for 
the general reader than the technical material in the text of the speeches. 
For the superintendent of schools about to launch a building program, for the 
architect who desires to keep up with modern educational trends, and for 
the student of school-building planning, this brief résumé is required reading. 

Particularly well done is the discussion of the steps in planning school 
building programs found on pages 5—9 inclusive. Ray Hamon’s definition of 
a “classroom,” on page 38, is also deserving of special note. 

Frankuin J]. GorrrriED 


Bioom, BENJAMIN S., AND BroperR, Lois J. Problem-solving Processes of 
College Students. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 109 pp. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 73). 

This monograph presents some exploratory findings from a study of the 
problem-solving processes used by college students. The authors, who are 
active in the Examining Program at the University of Chicago, suggest that 
an evaluation of the outcomes of an educational program should not simply 
count the number of right responses but should also investigate the quality 
of the methods used in making such responses. ‘They also suggest that an 
analysis of problem-solving methods used may indicate areas of needed edu- 
cational effort. 

College students were asked to describe aloud the methods which they 
used in solving various problem questions typical of the examinations given 
at the university. A first and most interesting finding was that 93 per cent 
of the group used methods at the two poorest levels on a four-point qualita- 
tive rating scale; none used methods that could be classed at the highest level. 
These findings corroborate tentative findings of Symonds, Seashore, and 
Patrick that people’s problem-solving methods are usually of a poor, self- 
taught quality. They certainly indicate that educational programs have failed 
to teach this most important characteristic of effective scholastic adjustment. 
In a second section, the methods used by the most effective and least 
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effective students are compared. While some differences are noted, it seems 
to the reviewer that little of practical value is thus obtained since—to use 
the vernacular—‘“the best are none too good.” 

The authors also report on a preliminary attempt to teach students better 
problem-solving methods. Their results indicate that such methods can 
probably be taught and that students, as a result, do better in their courses. 
A final section presents “some major hypotheses for research.” 


F. P. Ropinson 


Oaxes, Mervin E. Children’s Explanations of Natural Phenomena. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. vi-+-151 pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 926.) 

This study was designed to determine “the methods and types of expla- 
nations used by a group of kindergarten and elementary-school children and 
by a group of non-scientific adults when they account for typical natural 
phenomena, and to compare the findings with those of other investigators, 
especially Piaget” (page 87). In successive chapters the author lists typical 
responses of various individuals to such verbal questions as ““What made Lake 
Erie?” and explanations by these same individuals of simple experiments 
such as (“Hold child’s fingers on electric light bulb). [Why are they so 
red? |” (page 53). The various categories of responses were grouped as fol- 
lows: “physical”? (or materialistic), “non-physical” (or non-materialistic), and 
“failure to explain.”” Subdivisions were used for each category. The responses 
were principally matter-of-fact and naturalistic, and answers classified as “‘phys- 
ical” were numerous in each grade group. Furthermore, these “physical” 
answers were almost as numerous in the primary grades as in the intermediate 
grades, thus tending to invalidate Piaget’s contention that there is a definite 
stage in the child’s thinking characteristic of a given age. Results also indicate 
that there is a higher percentage of cause-and-effect (“physical”) explanations 
in explaining experiments actually seen than in response to verbal questions. 

Certain implications for elementary-school teachers are evident as a 
result of this study. First, actual materials and real problems in the learner’s 
experience should receive the main emphasis in the presentation of science to 
young children. Second, many science experiments should aim at developing 
an understanding of the scientific method or encouraging a scientific attitude, 
rather than merely adding factual knowledge. Third, results of the study 
indicate that many children, although cognizant of the correct answers to 
questions, were unable to express such answers in precise scientific terms. 
Science education should therefore attempt to encourage the use of technical 
terms at a comparatively early age. 

Throughout this book a clear and direct style of writing is exhibited; 
each chapter is systematically organized and is supplemented by a complete, 
yet brief, summary. It should be noted, however, that all conclusions reached 
are based on data obtained from a rather small sampling of children and 
adults. More extensive studies are needed to verify the inferences. Further- 
more, the study is descriptive and analytical rather than statistical; “expert 
opinion” was used to classify answers, and on only 55 per cent of the items 
was there complete agreement among the various judges. 


Rosert E. Hussarp 
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A Note on the Evaluation 


of Teacher Effectiveness 
[Continued from page 33) 
gate problems such as, first, the extent to which one instrument 
can do the job; second, the extent to which teachers would 
accept such an instrument; third, the extent, if any, to which 
such an instrument could be used as a basis for granting salary 
increments; fourth, the patterns of ratings which could be ex- 
pected from pupils of different types or levels of academic 
ability; and, fifth, the grade-levels at which this approach could 
be used. [Vol. XXX, No. 2] 


A Survey of Certain Aspects 


of Curriculum Organization 
[Continued from page 44] 


to become a dominant feature of secondary-school curriculum 
organization. Most of the Minnesota schools responding do 
not now use the core program but contemplate using it. 

To prepare teachers for participation in the fused, broad- 
field, correlated type of curricular organization, the teacher- 
education curriculum which is recommended by the respondents 
to this questionnaire would include broad areas as majors and 
minors or an increase in the number of majors and minors. 
They suggested increased emphasis on such professional se- 
quences as child and adolescent growth and development, unit 
procedures in teaching, secondary-school curriculum reorgan- 
ization, philosophical backgrounds of curriculum construction 
and organization, and the guidance functions and skills of the 
teacher. Increased emphasis on general education is advised, 
and opportunities for students to participate in such a program 
as an aspect of their laboratory experience is urged. 

[Vol. XXX, No. 2] 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 47 | 


of the National Education Association since that time. It has been 
stated and restated without dissent in N.E.A. resolutions by our most 
representative body, the Delegate Assembly. This Assembly of three 
thousand delegates represents half a million teachers and other members 


of the profession. Wituiam G, Carr, Associate Secretary 


National Education Association 





